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INTRODUCTION 


This booklet has been prepared to try and help family historians 
first find and then make the most of the information provided by 
marriage certificates. It only relates to certificates issued by the 
registration service in England and Wales (Scotland, Northern 
Ireland, Southern Ireland, the Isle of Man and the Channel 
Islands all have their own registration services which may differ 


significantly from the details discussed in this booklet). 
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HISTORY OF MARRIAGE REGISTRATION 


Introduction 

To understand some of the many complexities of marriage in this country it 
is necessary to understand some of the historical background. The history of 
marriage basically falls into three periods: 


| Pre 1754 
2 1754-1837 
3° Post 1837 


Pre 1754 

The first uniform attempts to record marriages date from 1538 following 
the dissolution of the monasteries. Before then marriages were recorded by the 
monks, and there may have been careful recording by some but the whole 
system was inconsistent and not centrally organised. 


In 1538 Thomas Cromwell, Henry VIII’s Lord Chancellor, required clergy 
to keep records of every baptism, marriage and burial. A further Act in 1597 
required the use of bound registers (not individual bits of parchment) and also 
required a duplicate copy to be sent to the diocesan registrar — which you will 
be familiar with as the Bishop’s Transcripts. (Over 400 years later, a dupli- 
cate copy of all registrations of births, deaths and marriages — and stillbirths 
— is still made every quarter and sent to the Office of National Statistics.) 


The second copy served several useful purposes, and still does. It is an insur- 
ance against fraudulent alteration of the original register. In the case of dis- 
pute the copy (certified to be an exact copy of the register) can be compared 
with the original. It also insures against accidental loss of the original 
through fire, damp, rats, theft etc. In the last war, all the copies of the reg- 
isters were stored in caves in South Wales as an insurance against loss of 
original registers in registry offices through enemy action. The centralisation 
of all the records of an extensive area also makes it much easier for searches 
for a specific entry to be made. 


Think of the effort that would be involved if there were no indexes and you 
had to trail to all the individual offices to look for the one entry you wanted 
— it doesn’t bear thinking about! The experience of researching in other 
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Skipton Marriage Registers pre 1754 


These records are slightly better than many of the time, as they are consistent in giving the 
marital status of the bride and the occupation of the groom and the parish of origin. 
However, it is not possible to tell the marital status of the groom and there are no details 
of the father of either party. Lancelot Bishop was nearly 40 so may have been married before. 
Lancelot's name has been spelt as Lanceleot this time. He appeared eight times in the Skipton 
Registers of baptisms, marriages and burials and every time his name was spelt differently. 
You must be very flexible about names and their spelling right up to the present. The entry 
two below the one for Lancelot is for a Thomas Whitacre — but could easily be mistran- 
scribed as Thomas Whitehouse. The one between Lancelot and Thomas is for an Elizabeth 
Nutter — Nutter being a local name but again one that could well appear in an index as Rutter 
or Hutter: Indexes are wonderful but it is always necessary to check the originals. Mistrans- 
cribing is not only common on the older registers — those of the GRO can also be wrong 
(see page |5). Reproduced by kind permission of North Yorkshire County Record Office. 
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countries shows the usefulness of the centralised duplicate copies. In Ireland 
the loss of the centralised registers in the fire of 1921 means that the only 
records now held are with the individual churches. In France, each birth regis- 
tration is kept in the town hall, so if you don’t know in which area to search 
the task becomes almost impossible. On the other hand, French records do 
show all the life events on the one record so once you have found the record 
you want, you also get dates of marriage and death or divorce. 


There were no separate or printed marriage books. The event was recorded 
along with baptisms and burials, sometimes separately at the back of the 
book but not always. The information was sparse in the extreme — often no 
more than the name of the groom and the name of the bride with the date 
of the event. There were not necessarily any details of age, occupation, 
address or even the marital status of the parties, let alone any information 
about the fathers of the couple (see page 2). 


The keeping of the marriage registers (and those of births and deaths) continued 
to be a source of concern and the Commonwealth period in the 17th century 
saw the introduction of civil registrars in 1653. The conditions for civil 
marriage were remarkably similar to those in force today — publication of a 
notice of marriage so that objections could be made, public celebration of the 
marriage so there was no doubt that it had taken place and who the parties 
marrying were, the opportunity for the registrar to confirm the details, and 
the keeping of registers. 


Alas, the end of the Commonwealth saw the return of marriage into the 
hands of the clergy (and the destruction of most of the Commonwealth reg- 
isters). It also saw the return of concern over the loss of registers and the 
existence — especially in London — of irregular and clandestine marriages of 
which the notorious Fleet marriages were one example. 


The remedy was sought in Hardwicke’s Marriage Act. 
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1754-1837 

Hardwicke’s Marriage Act of 1753 sought to have marriages made a public 
matter — open for everyone to know about so that, for example, bigamous 
or incestuous marriages might be stopped. The preliminary arrangements 
(banns or licences) and the recording of the marriages, were to be kept in bound 
and numbered books. Minimum ages and the need for parental consent for 
young people were established, as was the requirement for people to estab- 
lish residency in a parish before marriage. The Act did away with child mar- 
riages, instant marriages, marriage by proxy and marriage under duress, at 
least in theory. 


Marriage was also made a public affair in that the ceremony could not take 
place behind locked doors. Whilst I wouldn’t try to make a habit of gate- 
crashing too many weddings, in theory anyone may attend any marriage. 


And lastly, all marriages with the exception of those of Quakers and Jews, had 
to take place in the established parish church or chapel licensed by a bishop 
of the established church. Non-conformists’ marriages in non-conformist 
churches or meeting places were not legal. Finding your ancestors’ marriages 
in the parish registers but not their baptisms or burials could therefore be an 
indication of non-conformity. 


Thus from 1754 to 1837 there were three possible types of marriage: 


| In the established church (Church of England in England, the Church in 
Wales in Wales). 

2 By Jewish ceremony. 

3 By Quaker ceremony. 


Marriage in the established church 
All the legal preliminaries were made by the church and the marriage was 
solemnised in a church or chapel. 


Marriage by banns meant that a couple had to be resident in the parish for 
one week before the banns could be read, banns had to be written into a 
banns notice book and were either called in the church or proclaimed in a 
public place such as a market for three successive weeks. Banns had to be 
called within the three months before the date of the marriage. If the bride 
and groom lived in different parishes then the banns had to be called in both 
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parishes. The total process thus took about one month from the start of res- 
idency to the completion of banns when the marriage could take place. 
Notice that the couple (or individual) only had to be resident for that one 
week — it was not necessary to be resident for the whole month. A huge 
number of couples used this loophole to have a marriage in a place other 
than the one in which they truly lived, and they married in other places for 
a variety of reasons e.g. wanting to be married in a particularly pretty 
church, or wanting to return to their parents’ area. 


The minimum ages of marriage were set at 12 for a girl and 14 for a boy 
and parental consent had to be obtained for parties under the age of 21 (see 
page 25 for further details on ages). 


The marriage had to be witnessed by two people and written into a marriage 
register specific to that church, signed by both the parties, their witnesses 
and the minister performing the ceremony. There were specific pre-printed 
registers for recording marriages, but they were not — at least in the begin- 
ning — a legal requirement. The only requirement was that the marriages 
should be recorded separately in a bound book (see page 6). 


Couples could be married by common licence if they wished to marry more 
quickly than the three weeks required by banns, or if they did not wish to 
have the banns publicly called. The couple applied to the diocesan registrar 
for a common licence and once obtained they could be married forthwith in 
the church or chapel named in the licence. As the couple had to apply to the 
diocesan registrar, this was a matter for the Bishop. Many ordinary couples 
were forced to marry by licence due to church rules. The only day that was 
free for many people to marry was Sunday — but marriage on a Sunday had 
to be by licence. It is probably worth looking at the date of marriage and a 
perpetual calendar to work out on which day of the week your ancestors 
were marrying. 


Marriage on Christmas Day was also popular for the same reason — that 
working people had a holiday and could therefore arrange to get married 
without loss of pay. 


A special licence is issued in grave or exceptional circumstances allowing the 
marriage to take place anywhere and at any time. This is obtained from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s office. 
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There were only three differences that the 1837 introduction of civil regis- 
tration made to the established church. Firstly, two identical registers had to 
be kept. One of those stays with the church authorities when complete, who 
may choose to keep it in the diocesan repository, or in the county record 
office, or in the church safe and the other must be deposited with the super- 
intendent registrar when complete. Secondly, an exact copy of each marriage 
entry registered in the church has to be given to the Superintendent Registrar 
at the end of each quarter for submission to the Office for National 
Statistics. Thirdly, it is possible to be married in the Church of England by 
superintendent registrar’s certificate if the necessity arises (see page 39). 


For some reason, in the early days of civil registration, marriage by 
Superintendent Registrar’s certificate in the Church of England was quite 
prevalent in some areas, e.g. Manchester and Salford, but generally it is not 
commonly found. 


The introduction of the second identical register and the need to send a copy 
of each entry of marriage to the superintendent registrar each quarter was 
the death knell of the Bishop’s Transcripts. Some clergy did return them 
faithfully for many years, but generally the practice died out quite quickly. 


Marriage of Quakers and Jews from 1754 

Quakers and Jews were the two groups exempted from the law that all mar- 
riages must take place in the parish church or chapel. The reasons for the 
exception of Quakers and Jews were twofold. Firstly neither group was bap- 
tised in the Christian faith (which was a pre-requisite in theory for marriage 
in the Church of England). Quakers did not baptise because it was against 
their central belief that each man can speak directly to God without an inter- 
mediary, and the Jews obviously did not baptise. Secondly, both groups did 
not believe that a specific building was necessary for the practice of their 
religion and services could take place anywhere if need be. A further factor 
in the decision to exempt these two groups from the main provisions of 
Hardwicke’s Marriage Act was undoubtedly the exemplary record keeping, 
thorough investigation by their societies into the marital status of the bride 
and groom, their relationship (if any) to one another and reasons for mar- 
riage. Quaker marriages at this date show everyone who was present at the 
marriage (often divided into his and hers, and distinguishing between rela- 
tives and friends) and much more detail into the investigation of the couple 
can be found in the Monthly Meeting Minutes. 
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While most marriages did in fact take place in a Synagogue or Meeting House 
they did not have to, and it was perfectly possible for the marriage to take 
place in a private house or other building of their choice. A Synagogue does not 
have to be a specific building — it is only where four male Jews meet. 
Orthodox Jews often married out of doors and many synagogues are described 
on notices of marriages and in the registers as a congregation rather than a 
building. The marriage of Quakers was registered by the Registering Officer 
(or pre-1837 equivalent) for the Monthly Meeting in which the marriage took 
place. The marriage of Jews was registered by the Secretary of the Synagogue 
of the groom. Because of the structure of their organisations both Quakers 
and Jews were exempt from the usual requirements of getting married in the 
area in which they lived (see my marriage certificate, page 10), and the mar- 
riages may be registered a long way from the address of either party. 


The only major difference that the introduction of civil registration made to 
these two groups was the necessity for a notice (or notices) to be given to 
the superintendent registrar of the district(s) in which the couple lived. 


Post 1837 — the introduction of civil registration 

Hardwicke’s Marriage Act of 1754 solved some of the difficulties surround- 
ing marriage but by the early 19th century there was a need for further 
amendment and adaption of the marriage laws for a number of reasons. 


One reason was the increasing discontent of the remaining non-conformist 
churches who were still legally obliged to marry in the established church 
and who made increasingly vociferous demands to be allowed to perform 
their own ceremonies in their own churches. This was no doubt aided by the 
Parliamentary Reform Act of 1832 which redrew the constituency bound- 
aries and brought large numbers of non-conformist MPs into the House of 
Commons from the northern industrial towns for the first time. 


Another factor for change was the increasing inability of the parochial system 
to cope with the rapidly growing populations. Manchester Cathedral in the 
1830s was performing multiple marriages with as many as 100 couples at a 
time being married in one ceremony. There are contemporary accounts of the 
couples all being lined up, with the parish clerk and vicar trying to ensure 
they had the right names for the right couples. It is amazing that any correct 
registrations were made at all! Yet another factor was the enormous diffi- 
culties of tracing individual marriages, baptisms and deaths which might be 
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necessary to resolve inheritance issues. The Times constantly carried advertise- 
ments by solicitors offering rewards if anyone could furnish them with a 
specific marriage certificate or record of baptism. In 1800 these rewards 
were in the region of £5 which was a huge sum to most people and indicates 
the difficulty and frustration of trying to trace any one particular event. 


At the same time as concern was growing over marriages, the government 
also wanted better statistics on births and deaths. The end result was an Act 
of Parliament passed in 1836 and implemented in 1837 which established 
the General Register Office and civil registration. 


The original bill of 1836 which would have made ALL marriages civil was 
amended by the Lords so that the right of the Church of England to con- 
tinue to conduct its own marriages was restored. Given that all Bishops were 
automatically entitled to a seat in the House of Lords I suppose this was 
hardly surprising! 


The bill itself (which should have been brought into force on 1st April 1837) 
was not implemented for three months until 1st July 1837 because the cre- 
ation of the Poor Law Unions was not complete. It is difficult for us — with 
our multiple layers of administrative organisations, many of them covering 
vast areas such as the whole of North Yorkshire — to imagine a world where 
a unit of administration bigger than a parish did not exist but such was the 
composition of England and Wales in the 1830s. The parish unit was too 
small for civil registration purposes, as it was for the administration of poor 
relief, and steps were already underway to merge several parishes into a 
Poor Law Union. Civil registration had to wait for the completion of the 
Poor Law Unions, and the first superintendent registrars of civil registration 
were the superintendents of the Poor Law Unions. 


The marriage laws created in 1837 have not fundamentally changed until the 
present day when sweeping changes were introduced in 1995 with further 
fundamental changes still in the pipeline. 


In 1837 there were therefore five types of marriage: 
| In the established church. 


2 By Quaker ceremony. 
3 By Jewish ceremony. 
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These three forms of marriage continued as they had before 1837 with only 
the small differences already noted. In addition there were added: 


4 Ina Register Office. 
5 Ina non-conformist church. 


Marriage in a Register Office (Ist July 1837 to 31st December 1994) 
Marriage could now be entirely civil with notice given to the Superintendent 
Registrar(s) of the district(s) in which the parties lived, followed by marriage 
in the district of one of the parties to the marriage. There is still the dual sys- 
tem of marriage by superintendent registrar’s certificate or superintendent 
registrar’s licence. (These are technically marriage by superintendent regis- 
trar’s certificate without licence or superintendent registrar’s certificate and 
licence but I have shortened that to simply certificate or licence as I feel it is 
less confusing.) 


Marriage by certificate requires one week’s residence in the district(s) fol- 
lowed by three weeks in which the notice is displayed (for any legal objec- 
tions to the marriage to be made). You will see that this is a straight adap- 
tion of the requirements for marriage in the established church. 


Marriage by licence needs 15 days residence by one party in their district fol- 
lowed by the issue of the licence for the marriage after one clear day — the 
marriage to take place in that district; for exceptions, see page 32. (The 
licence could not be issued for seven days from 1837 to 1856.) From 1856, 
Saturdays were a working day but Sundays, Christmas Day and Good 
Friday were not. In 1998 all days were included in the category of a work- 
ing day. 


Marriage in a Register Office from 1995 

The rules concerning the requirement to get married in the district of one of 
the parties was relaxed from 1st January 1995. From that date it was pos- 
sible for a couple to get married in any Register Office in England and 
Wales. Notice must still be given to the superintendent registrar of their dis- 
trict(s) but the couple may marry in any Register Office they choose. 


Marriage in a non-conformist church from 1837 to the present 
Marriages may take place in a non-conformist church that has been regis- 
tered for marriages, in which case all the preliminaries will take place as 
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described above for civil marriage but the actual marriage would be in a 
church. From 1837 to 1898, the ceremony was conducted by a minister of 
the church after the proper civil preliminaries and the marriage was regis- 
tered by an attending civil registrar. In other words, the marriage can be 
found in the register office marriage registers, not in a church register. After 
1898 the non-conformist churches were allowed to have their own nomi- 
nees called Authorised Persons responsible for the register and registration, 
and their own marriage registers. Some churches took advantage of this, but 
for many it was not worth trying to meet all the requirements of storage of 
registers and training of registrars for the very rare marriages that might 
take place. Most churches these days keep their own registers but there are 
still some doing so few marriages that they still require a civil registrar to 
attend for the registration of the marriage which will be recorded in the reg- 
ister office register. 


Three further forms of marriage have been added in the 20th century — all 
of them relatively recently. 


Marriage of the housebound or detained 

The sixth type of marriage is reserved for the housebound or detained — 
i.e. someone unable or not allowed to leave their place of residence. If someone 
is too ill to be moved or is in prison and cannot be allowed to go to a reg- 
ister office for a marriage, then it is possible, after the proper civil prelimi- 
naries and various other extra ones too (such as evidence from a doctor 
about the health of the housebound, or a letter giving permission from the 
prison governor) for the marriage to take place at a private home or in an 
institution or prison. 


Notice can only be by certificate and the same rules apply about giving 
notice in the district(s) of residence of the parties to the marriage. If neces- 
sary, the registrar will attend at the place of residence to take the notice of 
marriage. With the exception of Church of England marriages, the registrar 
has to attend at all marriages of the housebound or detained. Although the 
period of notice for marriages has been extended to 12 months for all other 
marriages, those of the housebound or detained must still take place within 
three months of the notice. 
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A nice anomaly here is that Quakers and Jews cannot apply for the marriage 
of the housebound or the detained since they may get married in a private 
house or a hospital or prison if they choose to anyway! 


Marriage by Registrar General’s Licence 

This is reserved for the dying when the marriage may take place immediately 
in any building at any time of the day or night once permission from the 
General Register Office has been obtained and a notice given. 


Marriage in a registered building. 

From 1st April 1995 it has been possible to have a civil marriage in a build- 
ing other than a register office. A considerable number of places as diverse 
as the stately home Cliveden, the entertainment suite of Newcastle Football 
Club, part of Crewe railway station and the Brighton Pavilion have been 
registered for civil marriage, along with numerous hotels and country clubs. 
In this case, notice is given to the superintendent registrar of the district(s) 
of the parties, but the marriage may be in any of the registered buildings in 
England and Wales. The superintendent registrar and the registrar from the 
district in which the building is situated will conduct and register the mar- 
riage which is thus recorded in the local register office registers. This means 
that a marriage may take place hundreds of miles away from the home(s) of 
the couple. 


Whilst the place of marriage has been widened to include a large number of 
other secular buildings it is still not possible for people other than Quakers 
and Jews to get married in any building they choose (only registered ones), 
and they certainly cannot get married outside in a park, while skydiving, 
doing sub-aqua, or on a football ground. Only permanent and registered 
buildings are permitted. 


There are a number of sweeping changes in connection with the preliminar- 
ies to marriage in the pipeline but these are some way yet from being incor- 
porated as law. 
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UNDERSTANDING YOUR POST-1837 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


Finding your certificate — the Indexes at the General 
Register Office 

Before looking at the information shown on the certificate, it might be 
advisable to look at the way in which the marriage indexes at the General 
Register Office are compiled. At the end of each quarter of the year, the 
registrar must request a copy of every marriage registered by the various 
churches and chapels and other religious buildings within the district. These 
were originally always written out onto a quarterly copy sheet. Later on 
photocopies of the original register were sent and these days computer print- 
outs might be used. 


Each district then had the quarterly copies from the churches and build- 
ings assembled in the same order — along with the quarterly copies of mar- 
riages within the register office itself - and these were then bound into 
books. The order in which the copies were assembled and the districts 
arranged was the same each quarter. If you order quite a few marriage 
certificates from the same district you will notice that the reference is 
remarkably consistent. 


The marriage should be indexed twice — under the bridegroom’s surname 
and under the bride’s. As they carry the same reference in the indexes, if you 
know both the surnames at marriage this can be a useful crosscheck. If you 
are looking for the marriage of people with unusual names, then the first 
one you come across is probably the one you want. For example, I have a 
Thomas Dowdell marrying a Mercy Boorer and both those surnames are 
very unusual. The chances of two Thomas Dowdells marrying two Mercy 
Boorers is pretty remote. However, the marriage I was looking for between 
John Rothwell and Ellen Hurst was much more problematical. Both names 
are pretty common and even the same reference number is not a clinching 
factor. The reference refers to a complete page of a marriage register — and 
each page has two marriages recorded on it, so there are two grooms and 
two brides with the same marriage reference. It is quite possible that the 
apparently crosschecked reference you have will refer to the groom of 
the first marriage and the bride of the second and will not therefore be the 
marriage you are looking for at all! 
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The indexes to the registers must be used with considerable caution. Remember 
that they are compiled from secondhand information — the quarterly copies. 
It is quite possible that entries could be missed, that the clergy did not send 
in the proper returns, that the indexers misread the names on the quarterly 
copies, that mistakes were made when the copies were made — the problems 
are endless. So it is quite possible that a marriage might be missed totally, or 
the names entered incorrectly, or only one of them entered. My husband and 
I searched for many years for the marriage of a William Meadows to a 
Maria Hibbs (or Ibbs). This should have been in Stoke on Trent or Liverpool 
but we could not find it. There were no marriages of a Maria Hibbs (or Ibbs 
or Ebbs or any of half a dozen other spellings we tried). There were plenty 
of marriages for a William Meadows including one in Stoke on Trent at the 
right time but no cross reference to Maria. We were pretty certain that 
William and Maria would have married as he was a teacher in a Church of 
England school and it was difficult to imagine that he would have been 
appointed if his home life did not conform. In the end we applied for the 
marriage that took place in Stoke on Trent and sure enough it was to Maria 
Ibbs. He is in the indexes, she isn’t (see page 18). 


So not finding a marriage in the indexes, or not finding both parties doesn’t 
necessarily mean that there is not a marriage to be found. On the other 
hand, there were plenty of people who lived together as man and wife with- 
out the benefit of a marriage ceremony so you must be prepared for the fact 
that a couple might not have married. Before the middle of this century, 
divorce for ordinary people was prohibitively expensive — not to mention a 
social disgrace. Those whose first marriage failed had no option but to lie 
and have a bigamous marriage, or to live together as husband and wife and 
wait for the first husband or wife to die thus releasing the other to remarry. 
If you cannot find a marriage before the first child was born, try looking for 
many years afterwards. You just might find it. 


You must also be very flexible in your approach to surnames. They can be 
misread. They might have a variety of different spellings — including start- 
ing with a different first letter. Maria Ibbs was a classic — in Stoke on Trent 
the name is spelt Ibbs. In Lancashire it is spelt Hibbs. Orrix and Horrix are 
another example of variations in the spelling in different counties. Even the 
letters T and S can be muddled. In some registers these two letters can look 
remarkably alike as can F and T or Land J or U and V and W. My husband’s 
surname of Dixon has only been Dixon since about 1839. Before that 
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Dickson was usually used and one of his side branches used Dickson in the 
1880s long after the rest of the family was consistently using Dixon. In the 
indexes these two surnames are many pages apart. 


If you request a copy of a marriage entry from the General Register Office 
you will receive a marriage certificate which is a copy of the quarterly copy 
(put another way, this is thirdhand information). This copy might be hand- 
written, it might be a photocopy of the original quarterly copy or it might 
be typewritten or even computer printed. Nevertheless, for the reasons about 
to be given, an application to the General Register Office quoting their ref- 
erence is more likely to be successful than an application to the local office. 


If you request a copy from the local office then again it may be handwritten, 
or typed or a photocopy of the original or computer printed. However, the 
information will have been taken directly from the original register so it is 
only secondhand information. On the other hand, the reference found in the 
indexes to the General Register Office are useless to the local registrar. If you 
find a marriage reference that looks like yours and you apply to the local 
register office for the copy this is what happens. The registrar has to look at 
every marriage index to every marriage book that has marriages for the year 
and quarter quoted until he finds the correct marriage. Very few of the local 
offices have their marriages computer-indexed right back — time, money and 
computer capacity do not permit most of them to put all the marriages onto 
an index. In some of the bigger register offices — or in small local offices that 
have dozens of parishes within their large rural areas — that may mean look- 
ing at over 100 indexes before the correct one is found. Equally, the local 
registrar may not have the marriage at all. At the time of the event, the dis- 
trict named in the index reference covered the particular church required. 
But every change to the local authority boundary causes marriage registers 
to be moved from one district to another. 


Yet another problem for the local superintendent registrar is that it is per- 
fectly possible that the register office does not have the register because it 
has not yet been completed by the church. Each church keeps two sets of 
registers. Only when the register is completely full is it deposited with the 
local superintendent registrar. There are some small churches or chapels 
whose original 500 entry register is not yet full — and therefore still not 
deposited with the local office. So it is quite possible that the local registrar 
cannot find this marriage even though his district is quoted in the General 
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Register Office index. It is small wonder then that the local office may 
return your request for a marriage certificate sent with a General Register 
Office reference to you and state that it cannot be issued unless you can 
quote the precise place of marriage. 


Heading 

Now let’s look at what you will actually find on your marriage certificates. 
Marriage certificates as family historians know them have only been issued 
since the introduction of civil registration in 1837 so obviously this infor- 
mation relates only to those issued from registers after 1st July 1837. I have 
not covered the information which can be found in the marriage registers for 
the various churches before 1837. 


The first heading is for the registration district and this is the name you will 
find in the indexes at The Family Record Centre at Myddleton Place (many 
of you will still think of these as being the indexes to St Catherine’s) or on 
microfiche copies of the indexes. Registration districts were not split into 
subdistricts for the purposes of marriage and a rural district could be 
extremely large — even in the past some registration districts could cover an 
enormous area. The point you have to remember is that the name of the reg- 
istration district need not coincide with the name(s) of the town or village 
that the couple were living in, and indeed the name of the registration dis- 
trict could even be from an adjoining county. 


The next heading reads (with slight variations over the years) “Marriage sol- 

emnized at ...(1)... in the District of ...(2)... in the County of ...(3).... Or 
“Marriage solemnized at ...(4)... in the Parish of ...(5)... in the County of 
..(3)...” (Church of England marriages only). 


| This could read something such as The Register Office or The Baptist 
Church, High Street or a private address (rare). 

2 This will be a repeat of the registration district name given in the 
heading above. 

3 This will be Surrey or York or whatever. 

4 This will say The Parish Church or Church of St Matthews or similar. 

5 This will be the parish name such as St Matthews or Upton-cum-Chalvey. 


In the early days of registration there are quite a few variations on 
this theme! 
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The heading needs to be checked with the line immediately below the box 
containing the details of the bride and groom (known as the attestation). 
This line under the box might have seven possible variations. 


1 “Married in the parish church (or the name of a church or chapel such as 
St Johns) according to the rites and ceremonies of the Established Church 
(or the Church of England or the Church in Wales)” or some similar 
wording. It is obvious where this marriage has taken place! 

2 All other non-conformist churches or other religious groups (except 
Quakers and Jews) “Married in the ... according to the rites and cere- 
monies of ...”. Normally the denomination of the group shown in the top 
heading will be the same as that shown at the bottom but is does not have 
to be. You could get an entry which reads “Marriage solemnized at the 
Baptist Church, Queen Street” at the top and “according to the rites and 
ceremonies of the Seventh Day Adventists” underneath. Provided that the 
religious building is registered for marriages, any denomination may hold 
a marriage there after the proper legal preliminaries and with a registrar 
or authorised person present. (An authorised person is the nominated 
person from the church who registers the marriage in the church register.) 
Small religious denominations without their own registered building or 
with a building too small for a marriage might use another church for a 
marriage. So the top heading tells you where the marriage took place and 
the bottom one tells you which denomination one or both of the couple 
were. 

3 You can get rarities such as “Marriage solemnized at the ...” at the top 

as in 2 above where the building is obviously a church but without the 
“according to the rites and ceremonies of ...” bit underneath. That would 
happen if the minister failed to show up at the wedding. In that situation, 
if it is not possible to arrange for the attendance of some other minister 
and the parties wish to proceed with the marriage although there is no 
person available to conduct the pre-arranged religious ceremony, the reg- 
istrar may allow the marriage to proceed in such form (other than the 
rites of the Church of England or the Church in Wales) as the parties 
request, provided the words prescribed by the statute are included. 
In such circumstances, the ceremony must contain a religious element, eg. 
prayers, readings from the Bible, Koran and hymns etc. NB. If a religious 
service was not used at a building registered for religious worship and 
marriage, then there would be a fundamental breach of marriage law and 
the marriage would have to be stopped. 


»” 
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4 “Married at 4 The Avenue” at the top and “according to the usages of 
the Jews (or Quakers)” at the bottom tells you that you have a marriage 
at a private address and the couple were either Jewish or Quaker. If you 
have a private address it is important to look at the bottom of the cer- 
tificate to check what else is shown there as there are two other circum- 
stances under which a private address could appear at the top). 

5 “Married in the Register Office ...” There will be no further qualification 
to this and it will appear at the top and the bottom. 

6 “Married at St Thomas Hospital” (or a private address) at the top and 
“according to the rites and ceremonies of ... (or with a repeat of the 
address)” at the bottom together with the ceremony being conducted by 
Registrar General’s licence means it was deathbed marriage. 

7 “Married at ... (private address) together with “according to the rites and 
ceremonies of ...” or a repeat of the address but without any mention of 
the Registrar General, Quakers or Jews means a marriage of people actu- 
ally taking place in the prison or mental institution where one of them is 
detained or in the private home of a housebound person. 


Entry Number 

The first unnumbered column on the certificate is simply the entry number 
in the book. It can be any number between 1 and 500. These days, churches 
or buildings registered for marriages have a book that is commensurate with 
the number of marriages performed — so a small church that only does one 
marriage in a blue moon will have a marriage book of only 20 entries while 
the marriage register for a popular church in a large parish or catchment had 
as many as 500 entries. The church (or building) will have two identical reg- 
isters, and when they are complete one book is deposited with the superin- 
tendent registrar for that district and the other is kept by the church author- 
ities and may finish up in the county record office or headquarters for that 
denomination or in the local church. 


The entry number has nothing to do with the General Register Office refer- 
ence in their indexes. 


If you have an old and original certificate you will notice that the columns 
are not numbered across the top. However, if you acquire a recent copy of 
a marriage entry then the columns are numbered as given below. 
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Column | —- Date of Marriage 

Of birth, death and marriage registrations, the marriage entry is the only 
record that is usually completed at the time of the event (although some 
Jewish marriages may be entered at a later date) and there is no separate 
date for the registration as there is for births and deaths. The date of mar- 
riage should be recorded in the form “Twentyseventh August 1899” but the 
early records are written in many different forms such as 7th August 1876 
or May 9 1900 or November the thirteenth 1854 or often without the year 
as this was shown at the top of the certificate. 


There is no time given for the marriage, but marriage was only legal between 
the hours of 8am and 12 noon at the start of registration and from 8am to 
3pm until fairly recently. It is still only legal between 8am and 6pm except 
for deathbed marriages Those of you who saw the film “Far from the 
Madding Crowd” will remember poor Fanny standing at the altar of the 
wrong church and realising just before 12 noon she was in the wrong place 
and too late to get to the correct one. The marriage may be registered after 
the given hours provided the marriage ceremony has been completed within 
them. All days of the year including Sundays, Christmas Day, Good Friday, 
and Bank holidays are valid for the solemnisation of marriage. It is more 
dependent on whether those solemnising the marriage are willing to do the 
marriage on these days. The superintendent registrar of a district is not 
required to work on these days and so may refuse to conduct marriages if 
he or she chooses. 


If you look at the date of my own marriage and use a calendar, you will 
realise that my marriage took place on a Sunday. This was because those 
concerned were quite willing to conduct and register my marriage. In the 
early days of marriage registration, what we think of as being special days 
now were just not celebrated in the same way then, and many marriages 
took place on Christmas Day or Sundays. 


Column 2 — Names of Bride and Groom 

Column 2 is for the name and surname of the bride and groom at the time 
of the marriage. Those last six words are crucial — the name used at the date 
of marriage is not necessarily the one on the birth certificate of the bride or 
groom. These days the words “Name changed by Deed Poll” or “formerly 
known as ...” or “otherwise” indicate that the bride or groom has changed 
their name since birth or their last marriage, but that is a fairly recent 
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phenomenon. In the past, the bride or groom were simply asked for the 
names they were known by. Remember that it was not necessary to produce 
any proof of the use of a name. 


It is important to understand why Column 2 shows the name used or 
acquired by the date of the marriage rather than the one shown on the birth 
certificate or, for a woman, the last marriage. The whole purpose of dis- 
playing banns or notices of marriage is to enable the general public to be 
aware of forthcoming marriages and make legal objections if necessary. 
If someone, therefore, is known as Harry Dodd (perhaps the name of his 
stepfather) it is important that he should be married in that name because 
maybe no-one would recognise who he was if he had to give the name of 
Harry Barnett as shown on his birth certificate. 


This can be very frustrating for family historians who by this stage do not 
care so much about the validity of the marriage but do want to know what 
name someone was born with. It can be especially difficult if for some rea- 
son a child is brought up by a totally unrelated family — perhaps a neigh- 
bour — and uses their surname, since there will be no obvious connection 
between the two names. 


Names were changed in all sorts of ways. One of the most common would 
be the use of a stepfather’s surname. Or the bride or groom might be known 
by their true father’s surname, but are registered in mother’s maiden name 
or previous married name because she was not married to their real father 
at the time of the birth. Some people change their names totally because they 
wish to hide their original identity for whatever reason. Remember that a 
woman who had been married might revert back to the maiden name before 
a second marriage, or she might have lived with someone and been using his 
name before marrying him, or indeed another man. 


First names might also be changed. A child might be named Albert Henry 
on his birth certificate but for some reason always known as James, and he 
might marry as James rather than Albert Henry. 


In theory it should be possible to use the column showing father’s name and 
surname as a guide to the original surname, but father’s details too are not 
always accurate — nor indeed does he have to be shown on a marriage cer- 
tificate even when he was named on the birth certificate (see page 33) 
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Column 3 — Age at the Date of Marriage 

The next column shows the age at the date of marriage. There are all sorts 
of problems here. First of all the information is only as accurate as the bride 
or groom cared to make it — remember that unless the bride or groom 
appeared to be under the age of consent they were not asked for proof of 
their age or identity. 


There are many instances when the age was “massaged” to make it a little 
more palatable! Brides who were older than their grooms often “lost” a few 
years while grooms who were younger “acquired” a few. Some men might 
have added a few years in the past to get into the army or other job. Some 
people genuinely would not know how old they were. 


‘Unfortunately some marriage registers simply state “of full age” which tells 
you nothing except that the bride or groom was over the age of consent to 
their own marriage. As this could be anything from 21 to 80+ it is less than 
helpful. It was always possible for a bride or groom under the age of 21 to 
add a few years if s/he thought they could get away with it, and thus avoid 
the requirement for the consent of parents. Technically “of full age” could 
still be written on the notice and in the register. 


The age at which people could marry was originally fixed at 12 for girls and 
14 for boys and stayed at that until surprisingly late - 1929 (Age of 
Marriage Act 1929)— when it was amended to 16 for both parties. Parental 
consent had to be obtained if either party was under 21 (or 18 when the age 
of consent was lowered to 18). 


In the past, at the age of 21 a man or woman was considered old enough to 
give their own consent to their own marriage. Under that age, the consent 
of the parent(s) or the legal guardians or the court was required. Parents of 
people under that age of consent were notified separately that a notice of 
marriage for their child had been taken — giving them time to object to the 
marriage should they wish to do so. If one or both parents objected to the 
marriage and stated so (no reasons need be given) then the marriage could 
not take place until the bride or groom reached the age of their own consent 
or the parents withdrew the objection. 
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The only exception to the requirement for consent was in the case of a sec- 
ond marriage before the age of 21 i.e. if a bride or groom had married once 
with parental consent and had been widowed before the age of 21 they 
could marry the second time without parental consent. These days, the same 
applies to a widow(er) under the present age of consent of 18 years. The rea- 
son for this is that the first marriage has taken the party requiring consent 
out of the family and they are therefore considered adult. I used to think 
that the logic was that if they had got married once and still wanted to do 
it again...! 


Consent of parents for underage parties is not required if the relevant age 
will be reached before or on the same day as the certificate or licence for 
marriage is due. 


Marriage before the legal age is invalid and void. 


I know of one travelling family who were distraught when their 15 year 
old son got his girlfriend pregnant. The baby was due well before his 
16th birthday and the parents were desperate for the couple to get married 
as soon as possible. Obviously this could not be done as the age of a couple 
is carefully checked these days, but in the past I am not so sure it wasn’t 
easier for an underage marriage to be contracted. 


Column 4 - Marital Status 

This refers to the marital status at the time of the marriage. The most 
commonly occurring ones in the last century were bachelor/spinster or 
widow/widower. 


You have to remember that it is not possible in this country to prove that 
someone has not married. It is very easy to prove that someone has been 
married and also that a marriage has ended in the death of one of the part- 
ners or in divorce. There are relevant papers to show these events, but there 
is nothing which exists to show that someone has not married. If a man or 
woman states that they have not been married, then they have to be taken 
to be speaking the truth. 


Unfortunately there is, equally, nothing to stop them from lying! And plenty 
of bigamous marriages to prove that people did. 
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No matter how old they are, any woman who has not previously been married 
is entered as a spinster and any man not previously married is a bachelor. 


Before 1973, it was also possible for a man or woman to be stated to be a 
bachelor or spinster when there appears to be a previous marriage for them. 
If a bride or groom had been married before but that marriage was void or 
voidable, then they would revert to the marital status previously existing. So 
someone whose first marriage was void or annulled would be entered as a 
bachelor or spinster on their second marriage. Since 1973, a bride or groom 
whose previous marriage was void would be entered as their marital status 
before the void marriage but would have “previous marriage annulled” if 
they had previously had a voidable marriage (see page 29 and the certificate 
on page 26). 


The grounds for a void or voidable marriage were laid down in the 
Matrimonial Causes Act 1973. 


A marriage has always been void if a legal impediment to the marriage 
existed i.e. one of the following: 


One of the parties was under the age of consent (see Column 3). 

The parties were within the forbidden degrees of relationship (see below). 
The parties were not respectively male and female. 

There was an existing legal marriage for one of the parties. 

The parties have married with disregard for certain legal requirements as 
to the formation of the marriage (e.g. they did not give notice of their 
intention to marry to their local registrar or did not obtain a marriage 
licence. 

6 In the case of a polygamous marriage entered into outside England and 
Wales, that either party was at the time of the marriage domiciled in 
England or Wales. 


UAWN = 


The age of consent has changed over the years (see Column 3) and the 
degrees of forbidden relationship have also changed with time. At present 
(and in the past) it is forbidden for a man to marry his: 


Mother or adopted mother 


Grandmother 
Daughter or adopted daughter 
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Niece 
Granddaughter 
Aunt 
Sister 


And the equivalent relationships are banned for a woman. 


It may now be possible for a couple to marry within the boundaries of step 
and in-law relationships depending on circumstances but these were forbidden 
in the past: e.g. it has been legal, since 1908, for a man to marry his deceased 
wife’s sister and since 1921 the equivalent for a woman (good thing Gilbert 
and Sullivan were not writing their operettas today!) The same restriction 
on marrying a brother- or sister-in-law where the first marriage had ended 
in divorce was not removed until the Marriage Enabling Act 1960. 


It has always been legal to marry a cousin (although a church may forbid it, 
the state does not). 


Incidentally, where a marriage is void it is assumed in law that the innocent 
party IS innocent and did not knowingly contract an unlawful marriage. 


Before August 1973 a person whose marriage was voidable and had been 
annulled would also have reverted to their previously existing marital status 
at their next marriage. Since that date the marital status would be “previous 
marriage annulled). A voidable marriage is one which meets the legal require- 
ments but which the court has subsequently annulled. The following marriages 
are voidable: 


| Where there is an incapacity or wilful refusal to consummate the mar- 
riage. 

2 At the time of the marriage either party was suffering from a mental dis- 
order of such a kind or to such an extent as to be unfitted for marriage. 

3 Where one of the parties did not validly consent to the marriage whether 
because of duress, mistake, unsound mind or otherwise. 

4 Where a bride is pregnant by a man other than the groom and has not 
told the groom. 

5 Where either party has a sexually transmitted disease and has not told the 


other party. 
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Whereas a void marriage is not and never has been legal, a voidable mar- 
riage is legal unless steps are made to annul it and none of these voidable 
marriages have to be annulled. The grounds exist for an annulment if one 
of the couple wish to end the marriage but they don’t have to. If both par- 
ties to a marriage are quite content with an unconsummated marriage that 
is their affair. Mentally handicapped people are not barred from marriage if 
their family/carers feel this is an appropriate step for them (but the family of 
a wealthy heir(ess) might try to have a marriage annulled on the grounds of 
mental instability if they felt their emotionally unstable son or daughter had 
been talked into a marriage by a fortune hunter). A man who discovers he 
has been conned into marriage by a woman who tells him he is the father of 
her expected child when he isn’t, could petition the court for an annulment, 
but he may be quite happy with his wife and another man’s baby. 


In this century increasing numbers of brides and grooms have “previous 
marriage dissolved” as their marital status (this was shown as “previously 
the husband/wife of ...” in the early part of this century). In the last century, 
divorce was immensely expensive as each divorce required an individual Act 
of Parliament to dissolve it and until the second half of this century was also 
considered a great scandal. Few couples, then, were divorced. Anyone in a 
marriage that was effectively finished but could not be dissolved would 
either have to admit the truth to a new partner and the couple live together 
as husband and wife without going through any legal ceremony, or had to 
lie to a new partner and go through a bigamous marriage. 


There are hundreds of family historians out there who cannot find the mar- 
riage of two of their ancestors. Maybe there isn’t one for them. But maybe 
there is one many, many years after the expected date because there has been 
a previous marriage for one of them. The first marriage will be there in the 
indexes but will have been ignored because, of course, the cross-checking 
name cannot be found. It may be that the second marriage can be found a 
very long time later when the spouse of the first marriage finally has the 
decency to die, allowing the ancestors to marry. 


Column 5 — Occupation 

The next column shows the occupation at the time of the marriage. A line 
through this column does not necessarily mean that the bride or groom was 
not in employment, nor does having an occupation shown mean that they 
were, in fact, employed. In the last century most women did not have an 
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occupation shown on a marriage certificate, even though a large number of 
women did, in fact, work. Equally if a bride or groom is temporarily out of 
work then their usual employment may still be shown. 


Sometimes the bride or groom indulges in a little aggrandisement of their 
occupation but equally they might make less of it. 


With one or two exceptions, before 1997 only paid employment was shown 
and only acceptable occupations too, so you would not find burgular or 
prostitute. Since 1997 non-gainful occupations such as housewife may be 
recorded. Landed gentry might have “gentleman” shown or indeed their title 
instead of an occupation. After all, the column is headed “rank or profession”. 


Column 6 — Address 

The address at the time of the marriage can often be a misleading column. 
Except for a couple having a Jewish or Quaker marriage for whom totally dif- 
ferent rules apply, when a couple wanted to get married one of them had to: 


| Live in the parish for a Church of England or Church in Wales wedding. 

2 Live in the district in which the non-conformist church was situated. 

3 Live in the registration district of the register office they were marrying in 
(see also page 11). 


But there were two exceptions. 


If a couple lived in one parish/district but regularly worshipped at a church in a 
different parish/district, then they could get married in that church while still 
living at their real addresses provided that one of them was on the electoral roll 
for the established church, or could state that the nonconformist church was 
where they usually worshipped (and the Minister would confirm that was so if 
approached). It is quite possible for the home address and the church used for 
regular worship to be some considerable distance apart, e.g. someone might live 
and work a long way from his parent’s address but go home frequently and only 
go to the church there — that would still make it the usual place of worship. 


Or, from 1840, if a couple wanted a marriage in a denomination for which 
there was no church/building in either of their districts, then the couple 
could nominate the specific church of the correct denomination where they 
wished to get married, e.g. the nearest Greek Orthodox church to me is 
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20 miles away and if I were Greek Orthodox then I would have the right to 
marry in that church even if I did not regularly worship there. 


For a civil marriage in a register office there were no exceptions to the rule 
that one of the couple had to live in the district of the register office they were 
marrying in until January 1995 when new marriage laws were brought in. 


In general then, the address of either the groom or the bride will be close to 
the church they are marrying in, but it does not have to be so — the regis- 
tration district for the church may be many miles away from the 
bride/groom’s address. 


However, for a variety of reasons (see page 5), a couple might want to get 
married in a church or a register office which was not in the district in which 
they lived, and they did not fall into one of the two exceptions mentioned 
above. The only way round that was to establish residency (for one or both 
of them) in the district in which they wanted to get married. All that was 
necessary was for one or both of them to go and live at an address for seven 
days in the required registration district, and at the end of the seven days go 
and give notice of marriage (this information only relates to nonconformist 
marriages and marriages in the register office). They did not then have. to 
stay at that address until the date of the marriage but could return to their 
usual address. In other words — having an address on a marriage certificate 
is not necessarily where the bride and groom usually lived (see the certificate 
of Joseph Woods page 34). 


Column 7 — Name of the Father of the Bride/Groom 
The penultimate column on the marriage certificate should show the names 
of the fathers of the bride or groom. 


The man named in this column — with the exception of an adoptive father after 
1926 — should be the natural father of the bride or groom. It should ot be 
stepfather, godfather, mother’s latest lover or anyone else. Unfortunately the 
name given as being that of the father is not always the natural father. 


If a groom or bride does not have his/her father named on their birth certificate 
that does not stop them being named on a marriage certificate. My illegitimate 
2 x great grandfather Joseph Edward Calvert (mother was Mary Calvert) named 
his father as Robert Twistleton when he — Joseph — married (see certificate 
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page 22). On the other hand my illegitimate great grandfather David Culshaw 
(mother was Mary Culshaw) named a man also called David Culshaw as his 
father on his marriage certificate but I am sure this is a figment of David’s 
imagination. There is absolutely no evidence for a father called David Culshaw 
— he just did not want to see blanks on his marriage certificate or admit that his 
mother had never married. Given that David lived in a pretty small town where 
everyone knew everyone’s business I am surprised he got away with it! 


On the other hand — if a groom or bride does not want his/her father shown 
on a marriage certificate they do not have to. The Times carried a half page 
article on the marriage of the popstar Liam Gallagher and the actress 
Patsy Kensit with a copy of their marriage certificate showing that Liam 
had refused to have his father’s details on the marriage entry. Apparently 
Liam and his father had not spoken for 20 years. I have also attended a 
marriage where a bridegroom refused to have his father’s details entered. 
His bride did not know who her father was and had to have blanks drawn 
though his details, whereupon the bridegroom insisted that if she had to 
have blanks on the certificate then so would he — which I thoroughly 
endorsed from an emotional point of view while deploring entirely from the 
family history point of view! 


If the father of a bride or groom has died by the time of the marriage then 
it should say “deceased” under his name but this is not a very reliable item. 
If it says “deceased” then father probably was, but the lack of the word 
deceased does not necessarily mean he was still alive. It depends entirely 
how rigorous the clergyman/registrar/appointed person was. 


Apart from the fact that a bride or groom might not tell (or know) the truth 
about their own father, mistakes can also be made (see the certificate for 
John Bishop, page 30). My Bishop ancestors in Skipton seem remarkably 
prone to misleading marriage entries! 


If a woman has been the sole adopter of a child, then she may be entered on 
the marriage register. 


Column 8 - Father’s Occupation 

The last column is father’s occupation. It should say “retired” if a father had 
reached retirement age but that was not an option for a lot of men in the 
past! Unfortunately, when it was an option there are plenty of registers 
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around which simply say retired. Where you are trying to sort out descent 
with fairly common names, the father’s names and occupation can be a 
considerable help. For example, I have two Thomas Bishops (cousins) born 
within a few months of one another, getting married in Skipton close to 
one another, both with fathers called Thomas. The fact that one father was 
a tailor, while the other was a nailmaker was the only way of sorting the 
two Thomas’ out. 


Some fathers had “independent” or equivalent as an occupation and if the 
family circumstances bear that out, then he probably was. However, do not 
assume this is correct unless other evidence backs it up. My grandmother 
gave her father’s occupation as “independent” when she married Joseph 
Woods. As she had been forcibly made to leave home at 12 by her step- 
mother, and her father was in fact an impoverished hay trusser, I think the 
only one who was independent (in character if not financially) was herself! 
She probably wanted something on a level with her groom’s father who was 
a Superintendent of the Waterworks. 


The rest of the certificate 
Don’t neglect to look at the rest of the marriage certificate because it can still 
tell you something. 


Under the main entry are the words “Married in the ...”. 


For a Church of England or Church in Wales marriage this will say something 
along the lines of “The Parish Church according to the rites and ceremonies 
of the Established Church”. 


For most non-conformist churches it will something like “the Baptist 
Church (or Chapel) according to the rites and ceremonies of the Baptists or 
“The Catholic Church according to the rites and ceremonies of the Roman 
Catholics”. It might also repeat the name of the church so will say some- 
thing like “St Anthony’s Church according to the rites and ceremonies of the 
Roman Catholics”. 


Quaker marriage certificates say (after the place of marriage) “according to 


the usages of the Society of Friends” while Jewish certificates would state 
“according to the usages of the Jews”. 
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However — the rites and ceremonies bit does not have to match the denom- 
ination of the church (see page 19). A marriage like this — where one denom- 
ination has borrowed the building of another for a marriage, will be regis- 
tered in the marriage register of the building where it took place — there will 
not be a marriage register for the actual denomination of the ceremony. 


A marriage in a Register Office will simply have “Register Office” written in. 


Some of this may be pre-printed as part of the certificate or it may be 
handwritten. 


The last part of the line under the main entry will also vary depending on the 
date of the certificate and who has issued it. It will say either “by ... by me” 
or “by ... after ... by me” (established church only). 


Filling the gap you might find: 


By certificate. 

By licence. 

After banns. 

By common licence or Bishop’s licence. 
By special licence or Archbishop’s licence. 
By Registrar General’s licence. 

By superintendent registrar’s certificate. 


SN Qu AWN — 


| By certificate would be found on a marriage entry in a register office 
marriage register or in a non-conformist marriage register. It shows that 
the couple waited 3 weeks between giving notice and getting married. 

2 By licence would be found in the same set of registers and would indicate 
that the couple may have married with less than three weeks between giv- 
ing the notice and getting married (with a minimum these days of one 
clear working day between the notice and the marriage although this was 
seven days in 1837). However, a licence lasted three months (until 1997) 
so the marriage wasn’t necessarily done in a rush. It may have been easier 
to give one licence notice rather than the two required because the couple 
lived in two different districts. 

3 After banns can only be found on a marriage certificate for the 
Established Church. It is the equivalent of the certificate for the register 
office and non-conformist churches. 
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By common licence is again only for the Established Church. It allows for 
a marriage in a shorter space of time than that required by banns and has 
been issued by the church registrar for the diocese of the church — i.e. this 
is a matter for the Bishop. It is the established church’s equivalent of 2. 
By special licence is again only found in connection with the Established 
Church. The licence has been issued by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
(not a Bishop) and permits a marriage to take place in any church named 
in the licence (so not necessarily the parish church of one of the couple), 
and has immediate effect. It could also be used in the circumstances out- 
lined in 6. 

By Registrar General’s licence could be found on any marriage certificate 
except that of the Established Church. It is issued when one of the couple 
is dying and allows a marriage ceremony to take place at any named 
location at any time of the day or night. The marriage ceremony could 
be purely civil or for any religious denomination except the Church 
of England or the Church in Wales when a common or special licence 
would be issued. 

By certificate these days is a very rare finding. It is issued for a Church of 
England marriage but instead of banns being called in the church(es), 
notice of marriage has been given to the superintendent registrar. In the 
early days this would be becessary where services were held so infre- 
quently e.g. in a small chapel, that it was not possible to call the banns 
on three occasions and get married all within the the three months time 
limit. Later on it was sometimes used as an expedient if for some reason 
the vicar did not want to make the forthcoming marriage in the church 
public knowledge and have the entry in his banns book which anyone can 
look at. The sort of problem might be where a bride and groom were of 
different persuasions and the vicar maybe didn’t want the congregation in 
general to know, or even the bride/groom’s family if he thought they 
might try to disrupt the ceremony. It is sometimes used these days when 
one of the couple is divorced and the vicar does not want it generally 
known that he is marrying a divorcee in his church. 


In the early days of registration this was quite frequently used in some areas 
for some reason. 


Signatures 
These should be the signatures of the bride and groom and the witnesses. It 


is a pity that so many Church of England clergy insist on people writing 
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their full names which, of course, is nothing like giving a signature. If you 
want to compare signatures to ensure you are looking at the correct bride 
and groom, or to see if one person has been impersonating another, then a 
signature is much more useful than simply the full name written out. 


Many brides and grooms could not write and the mark shown by a large X will 
be a familiar sight to most family historians. It should ring alarm bells because 
it meant that the couple could not check their details for themselves. Worse still 
are the brides and grooms who could manage a signature but still could not read 
as then you don’t know whether they could check for themselves or not. 


More recently it is possible to find the words “the signature of ...” follow- 
ing the signature of a bride or groom. This is used where the bride or groom 
has signed their name but in another script e.g. arabic. The same alarm bells 
should ring, although it is possible that the register entry has been checked 
and confirmed with the party signing in this way by an interpreter. 


Unfortunately few brides and grooms are in a state to give careful exami- 
nation to their marriage entries before they sign! And, of course, if they 
could not read then it is not going to be possible for them to check for mis- 
takes. Neither John Bishop nor Mary Warwick née Rothwell picked up the 
incorrect name of Mary’s father which should have been William Rothwell 
not William Warwick (see page 30). 


The witnesses should preferably be known personally to the bride or groom. 
After all, their function is to witness in a court of law what they heard and 
saw at a marriage ceremony and it might be necessary to contact them at a 
later stage. Usually the witnesses will have some connection to the bride or 
groom. They might be relatives — father or mother, or a grandparent maybe, 
perhaps a favourite uncle or cousin. It is especially useful when one sister 
uses another as a witness — especially when that one has married. I have 
tracked several married sisters who had been lost to me simply because they 
acted as witnesses. Equally, the witnesses might be close friends or work col- 
leagues. However, some people do use witnesses off the street that they do 
not know from Adam! 


It is not necessary for a marriage register to be completed and signed for the 
marriage to be legal. The marriage is valid in law once the declaration and 
contract have been verbally made — hence the witnesses. There are no laws 
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concerning the age of marriage witnesses — they need to be old enough to 
function properly as a witness — that is all. 


A marriage must be witnessed by two people but it is perfectly possible to 
have more than two signing. 


The certificate will be completed with the signature(s) of those conducting 
and registering the marriage. There may be two signatures e.g. all register 
office marriages have two signatures which are those of the superintendent 
conducting the ceremony and the registrar who is registering the marriage. 
Non-conformist marriages will also have two. Church of England marriages 
would usually only have the one signature of the cleric who has both 
conducted the ceremony and completed the registration, and Jewish and 
Quaker certificates will also have only the one signature. The certificate is 
completed with the date of issue of the certificate — which may be the same 
date if it is completed on the marriage day or could have a much later date. 
Note that there is no separate space in the actual marriage register for a 
date of registration. 


The last feature on a marriage certificate should be a line drawn through the 
space at the end of the certificate but outside the box containing all the 
details. The line indicates that there have been no corrections made to the 
original entry. If it is the certificate completed on the day, there should be a 
line drawn through this space (as there will not have been time for any for- 
mal correction to have been made to the original entry). If a correction to 
the entry is made some time after the date of marriage, then this is where the 
correct details will be shown. 


Miscellaneous 

Two marriages on the same day 

It was quite legal from 1837 onwards for a couple to have two marriages in 
two different locations on the same day. In that case the marriage prelimi- 
naries had to be gone through twice for the two different ceremonies, and 
the marital status in each register would be that before either marriage had 
taken place. In other words, the second marriage that day would not have any 
reference to the first marriage already gone through that day. Some couples 
did marry twice on the same day. Maybe they had two different denomi- 
nations to satisify. Maybe they had people they particularly wanted to be 
present who could not manage the journey to a distant place. 
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Two marriages at different dates 

More puzzling are the double marriages where a couple have married once, 
and then the same couple have married again anything from a few weeks to 
several years later. This may be because there was something legally not cor- 
rect with the first marriage e.g. maybe a mistake was made such as insuffi- 
cient days between giving the notice and getting married. If this was the 
case, then the first marriage was void and if the problem was picked up at 
a later date, then maybe the couple will be advised to marry again. Their 
marital status the second time would be as if they had not gone through the 
first marriage to one another (see page 27). 


It is also legally possible —- though not advisable — for the same couple to 
marry one another again even where they have not been divorced from one 
another and the first marriage was perfectly legal. In that case, these days, 
reference would be made to the first marriage (see page 27). 


Marriages where one party lives in Scotland or Northern Ireland 

It is quite possible for a marriage register to show an address in Scotland or 
Northern Ireland at the date of marriage. Although both countries have 
quite separate and different registration systems, arrangements were made 
for marriages between two people, one living in England or Wales and one 
living in Scotland or Northern Ireland, to get married in England or Wales 
without the one in Scotland or Northern Ireland having to come and live in 
England or Wales first. In that case, each party gives notice as required by 
the laws of their registration system to their local superintendent registrar 
(or equivalent). Similarly, a notice of marriage may be given to the local 
superintendent registrar in England or Wales for a marriage in Scotland or 
Northern Ireland. This facility was implemented when the relevant country 
first instituted its own form of civil registration. 


What is even more important is that under Scottish law, it was quite possible 
for a couple both of whom lived in England or Wales to get married in 
Scotland. Nor did they have to go and establish residency there as arrangements 
could — unlike England and Wales where notice has to be given in person — be 
made by post. If you have an ancestor called Hamish MacDonald or Fiona 
Munro and you can’t find their marriage in England or Wales, it might occur 
to you that they could have got married in Scotland. But if you have a name 
like Frederick Williams or Mary Simpson it might not be so obvious that 
maybe they were born in Scotland, or one of them had parents living there. 
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